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Abstract 


There are episodes in Marx’s life that go unnoticed or that are considered insignificant in Marxian scholarship. A 
case in point is that Marx wrote a treatise on Christian art between 1841 and 1842 and a group of excerpts (the Bonn 
Notebooks) on the history of religious art that resulted from it. The treatise and the accompanying notebooks are 
either completely absent from Marx biographies and studies on young Marx or they are mentioned only in passing; 
if the notebooks are considered at all, one portion is usually singled out while the rest is effectively ignored. The 
present piece traces Marx’s motives for occupying himself with religious art as well as his interests, shifting from 
Christian, Greek and Egyptian arts to fetishism and idolatry. This study intends to highlight that young Marx was 
more involved in questions concerning the political culture of aesthetics than we usually think. The Bonn Notebooks 
provide access to a more vivid image of Marx in this regard than previous scholarship has suggested. 
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1 Introduction 


There are episodes in Marx’s life that go unnoticed or that are considered insignificant in Marxian scholarship. That 


— 1 ; 
in 1841—2 Marx wrote a treatise on Christian art and a group of excerpts (the Bonn Notebooks)- on the history of 
religious art resulting from it is a case in point. The treatise and the accompanying notebooks are either completely 


absent from Marx biographies and studies on the young Marx- or they are mentioned only in passing;> if the 
notebooks are considered at all, usually one portion is singled out while the rest is effectively ignored” 


The ‘Treatise on Christian Art’, as Marx once called his piece, was originally planned to be a chapter contribution to 


Bruno Bauer’s Hegel’s Doctrine of Religion and Art Judged from the Standpoint of Faith, published in May 18422 
Hegel’s Doctrine was written as a follow-up volume of another book by Bauer (The Trumpet of the Last Judgement 
on Hegel the Atheist and the Antichrist: An Ultimatum) that went to print in November 1841. Yet Hegel’s Doctrine 
appeared without the section that was initially prepared by Marx. Using the excuse that The Trumpet was censored at 
the end of 1841, Marx decided on 5 March 1842 to publish his treatise as a separate article in Arnold Ruge’s journal 


Anekdotas Despite renewing promises to Ruge to modify and develop the piece, Marx failed to finalise and submit 


3 
It- 


Marx’s treatise is now lost, but its textual ‘residue’ (the Bonn Notebooks), as it were, has survived. Drawing on 
Marx’s notebooks — along with Bauer’s two volumes, Marx’s letters to Ruge and Bauer, some of Marx’s 1842 
articles in Rheinische Zeitung [Rhenish Gazette] and some of his earlier aesthetic passions — there have been some, 
albeit rare, attempts to reconstruct this curious episode in his life and to ascertain 1) his ultimate intention in the 


; a ; er, 
treatise; 2) the main argument he set forth in it; and 3) why he did not come to finalise and publish it- Answers that 
have been suggested in the literature for these three questions are detailed below. 


1.1 The Aim of Marx’s Treatise 


: : : — 10 
The general aim of the treatise was probably to intervene in the cultural — religious battle over art— and, to that end, 
‘to undertake a historical — critical analysis of the ideological foundations of the “Christian — German” orientation 


that was woven together with the name of Friedrich Wilhelm IV [the Prussian king since 1840]’ Re In this regard, 
Marx may have intended ‘to provide a fundamental criticism of religion and religious art’ He may have 
particularly targeted the “State-approved’ = Romantic — Christian art and its ‘admiration for the pious Middle 
Ages’ = offering ‘a defence of Greek art’ as the antidote that at the same time amounted to an attempt to restore the 


‘revolutionary democratic’ ideals of the French Revolution. 
1.2 The Main Argument of Marx’s Treatise 


Responding to the Quarrel of the Ancients and the Moderns, Marx may have assumed a Classicist position against 
Christian — Romantic proponents of art, and he may have launched an ad hominem attack against the proclaimed 
cultural — artistic purity of the Romantics. He may have specifically argued that ‘the Christian — Germanic art, 


supported by Friedrich Wilhelm IV and his Romantic circle, is full of unchristian, pagan, ancient elements’ bes 
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Exposing the ‘similarities between Greek and Christian art’— would have revealed that “Christian culture had been 
based on a primitive fetishistic treatment of objects and had been a development away from the standard of 


So atta : a aie ~ : 
civilisation of the Hellenic world rather than a progression beyond it’ — This position may have also necessitated 


Marx to take up critically and accordingly revise the Hegelian configuration of religion, art and religious art” 
1.3 Why Marx Neither Finalised nor Published the Treatise 


Marx failed to finalise the treatise either because he was increasingly involved in practical political struggles during 
his journalistic activities in Rheinische Zeitung and had thus distanced himself from abstract philosophical — 


‘ 20 ; : : bs 
theoretical concerns— — consequently, he may have come to doubt the ‘correctness’ of his earlier plans for a critical 


a 21 ee 
take on religious art;— or because of the ‘prospect of censorship’ — 


In other words, Marx’s treatise is suspected to be a philhellenic assault on the Romantic — Christian art whose 
proponents were openly admired and supported by the Prussian state. Accordingly, it is possible that he chose to 
focus on historically alien components of the self-proclaimed authenticity of the German — Christian art. The cultural 
‘contaminators’ that Marx is thought to have singled out are Greek paganism and the ‘fetishistic art’ that is 
associated with it. Marx did not eventually publish his long-promised treatise, either because he came to doubt his 
earlier eclecticism — this turn perhaps fuelled by his preoccupation with material struggles within the realm of daily 


politics — or because he was simply scared off by the Prussian censorship policy. 


2 Reapproaching Marx’s Treatise on Christian Art 


I believe that this image of Marx is to some degree a monolithic, anachronistic and partial reconstruction of his 
aesthetic — political undertaking between autumn 1841 and summer 1842. It is monolithic because it collapses the 
distinctions between Bauer’s undertaking, Marx’s planned contribution to it and Marx’s changing concerns within 
the framework of religious art. It is anachronistic insofar as it connects Marx’s later interest in fetishism and idolatry 
to his earlier investigation into German — Christian art. Finally, it is partial because Marx’s occupation with Greek 
and Egyptian arts is mostly neglected. In this regard, we need a more nuanced view on the political and aesthetic 
concerns that drove Marx to devote himself to such a task and, furthermore, a more comprehensive account of the 
distinctions between Bauer’s volumes, Marx’s planned treatise and the Bonn Notebooks. 


That they planned to collaborate on Hegel’s Doctrine does not necessarily mean that Bauer’s expectations were 
identical with what Marx was prepared to offer. There are sections in Hegel’s Doctrine that were originally reserved 
for Marx’s contribution yet eventually written by Bauer himself. These sections document Bauer’s own projections. 
Hence, they embody the kind of contribution that he would have asked Marx to write. This is to be differentiated 
from Marx’s treatise on Christian art. While Bauer’s account was strictly limited to interpreting diverse quotes from 
Hegel’s various works, Marx’s excerpts on Christian, Greek and Egyptian arts (mainly the Rumohr and Grund 
excerpts) suggest that he oriented himself within the much wider context of cultural antagonisms and that he 
gathered empirical material to furnish his own take. 


Provided that Christian art represented Marx’s point of departure in the treatise, he seems to have explored it in 
connection with its pagan opposite. His readings on Greek painting and sculpture prompted him to pay some 
attention to the Egyptian influence on Greek art. In mid-to-late March 1842, Marx may have turned away from his 
pursuit of Christian, Greek and Egyptian arts and towards fetishism and idolatry. Relatedly, the cultural polarities 
against which Marx positioned himself do not appear to be constrained to Classicism versus Romanticism. Clearly, 
Marx also developed a critical sensibility to the Classicist and Romantic images of Greece as well as to the European 
images of distant cultures, such those as of African and Native American societies. Accordingly, I propose the 
following answers to the aforementioned questions. 


2.1 The Aim of Marx’s Treatise 


It is correct that the treatise was informed by a historical — critical analysis and that it was intended as a polemical 
intervention in the ongoing cultural — religious debates. But it is inaccurate to say that Marx intended to provide a 
fundamental criticism of religion and religious art. It is equally inaccurate to characterise Marx’s account as a 
philhellenic defence of Greek art against Christian art. A plausible suggestion is that Marx, following Bauer’s 
parodic narrative in the Trumpet and Hegel’s Doctrine, assumed the role of a Christian pietist and tried to alienate the 
Greek artistic past from European cultural heritage by pointing to its foreign (Egyptian) components. Until 20 March 
1842, the goal of the treatise was to summon an adverse image of Hegel from a pietistic perspective and to reopen a 
philosophical battleground so that the by-then marginalised Young Hegelian camp could make a comeback on the 
Prussian political — philosophical scene. Around or after 20 March, Bauer’s narrative was no longer as binding for 
Marx as it was before; relatedly, Marx dropped the pseudo-pietist position that was expected of him by Bauer. We do 
not know precisely what Marx aimed to achieve in this later stage, but, in July 1842, it seems that he did not 
consider the treatise as significant enough to finish. What might have been an invariable aim of the treatise, both 
before and after 20 March, was to resist reactionary tendencies to colonise the cultural, artistic and religious past for 
contemporary reactionary purposes in Prussia. 


2.2 The Main Argument of Marx’s Treatise 


The textual evidence suggests that, until 20 March 1842, Marx did not intend to attack the cultural — artistic purity of 
Romantics; on the contrary, he pretended to be in the service of that reactionary front. There is no indication 


anywhere that Marx, within the confines of the treatise, developed an angle of attack against Christian art by tracing 
out its fetishistic origins. A more likely supposition is that Marx intended to depict the Hellenic world as a 
development away from civilisation — that is, a prior stage of cultural history to be repressed and forgotten. Around 
or after 20 March, Marx may have been primarily concerned with enlarging the geographic and temporal scope of 
his account and with emphasising the historicity of past and current religious, artistic and cultural traditions without 
necessarily placing them in opposition to each other. 


2.3 Why Marx Neither Finalised nor Published the Treatise 


There is no reason to believe that Marx’s alleged distance from philosophy led him to drop the treatise. As is well- 
known, he advanced his philosophical — theoretical position in the following years and crossed swords with Young 
Hegelians over the theoretical status of Hegelian philosophy between 1843 and 1846. That he was supposedly 
apprehensive of censorship is also an unsubstantiated claim. Marx remained active until the Rheinische Zeitung was 
suppressed by the Prussian authorities. It is more reasonable to suggest that the religious — artistic objective of the 
treatise was no longer a primary target for Marx, especially after his departure from Bauer’s project in 1842. Yet one 
could easily detect echoes of the Bonn Notebooks in Marx’s newspaper articles. Censorship explains the beginning 
rather than the end of the treatise, or rather it was censorship that prompted Marx, along with Bauer, to deploy a 
parodic style in composing the treatise. 


: : : : — . 23 
The present article revolves around the connection between Marx’s lost treatise on Christian art and its byproducts ,— 
the Bonn Notebooks (particularly the first two of them). It traces Marx’s motive to occupy himself with religious art 


: or ep — : ve : 24 
and his various interests, shifting from Christian, Greek and Egyptian arts to fetishism and idolatry. — 


What sort of contribution might Marx have considered appropriate for Bauer’s project? What led him to think that 
Greek and Egyptian precursors of Christian art would be relevant? Why did he distance himself from his initial 
undertaking on Christian art? How might Marx’s later turn to fetishism and idolatry be explained? These questions 
call for a careful reconsideration of Marx’s relation to Bauer’s project and for a close reading of the Bonn Notebooks. 
In this effort, I will begin with Bauer’s views on religion and art in The Trumpet and Hegel’s Doctrine. Secondly, I 
will scrutinise Marx’s potential response to Bauer’s expectations and consult his excerpts on Christian, Greek and 
Egyptian arts to that end. This will be followed by an analysis of Marx’s progression towards fetishism and idolatry. 
In conclusion, I will return to the three questions posed above and propose my own answers. 


This study intends to highlight that the young Marx was more engaged with questions concerning the political 
culture of aesthetics than we usually think. The Bonn Notebooks provide access to a more vivid image of Marx in 
this regard than previous scholarship has suggested. 


3 Bauer on Religion and Art in The Trumpet and Hegel’s Doctrine 


Bauer’s two volumes are a spectacular example of philosophy-fiction, in which he assumes the role of a pietist, 
conservative opponent of Hegelian philosophy and attacks the straw man that he erects. Yet Bauer’s real concern is 
to positively extrapolate Hegel’s thought to propagate his own republican ideal of social freedom and an atheist 
philosophy of self-consciousness. To this end, Bauer intends to impress his readers, incite fear, create outrage, 
anticipate terror and provoke conflict. Concealing Bauer’s authentic views, the pseudo-author of The Trumpet and 


Hegel’s Doctrine depicts Hegel as a sublimely demonic force Hegel’s presumed invisible hand behind worldly 
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nightmares is presented in four crucial images of hostility: the atheist enemy of Jewish— and Christian religions, the 
Jacobin revolutionary enemy of the Prussian monarchy, the French enemy of the German nation and the pagan — 


: nor 27 ; : Bact 
Hellenic enemy of Christian — German art.— The last image constitutes Marx’s point of departure. 


Bauer’s pseudo-author invites his readers to join him in a safe harbour, from which Hegel’s hidden terrorism will be 
exposed and plans to destroy the Kingdom of God unmasked.— Hegel is transformed into an object of fear, with the 


: : : . 29 ae ee 
intention of converting that fear into a violent resistance against him.— Bauer’s pietist just needs to make sure that 


Hegel poses a sufficiently heinous threat to deserve divine revenge. This revenge is staged in the apt allegory of the 


Last Judgement, which also figures as the title of Bauer’s first volume = Angels will certainly blow the Last Trumpet 
for all, but Bauer’s pietist promises that Hegel will receive special treatment. When the trumpets are blown for Hegel 
on his Judgement Day, his place will be secured in Hell alongside other wanton sinners, pagans and heretics. 


In this plot, Hegel appears not only religiously poisonous but also politically toxic = While German Romantics were 
perhaps ashamed of their early affinity to the French Revolution, Hegel (along with Goethe) was remembered for 
admiring Napoleon’s redesign of Europe despite the French invasion of German territories and the total defeat of 
Prussian and Austrian armies. For Bauer’s pietist, Hegel did not merely fail to condemn the French colonisation of 


the German states, he successfully concealed a Jacobin thirst for blood. Curiously, this “enemy within’ also 
enthusiastically engaged with the Greek ideal of political freedom and artistic beauty, betraying the newly emerging 


ie - — oe 33 
spirit of a religious — patriotic German — Christian art.— 


To paraphrase Schiller, Bauer’s undertaking can be said to boil down to an ‘aesthetic miseducation’ that is intended 
to inject an imaginary terror into the political unconscious of the German public. The recollection of traumatic 
memories of the French — Catholic occupation of Protestant Prussia is combined with Hegel’s atheist — philosophical 
monster, lurking around and waiting for the most opportune moment to finally smash German religious — national 
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dignity into pieces— Bauer seems convinced that the register of his ‘aesthetic ideology of terror’ would be complete 
if his pseudo-pietist account could be expanded to the artistic domain, an arena that no German intellectual could 
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afford to ignore — This is where Marx comes in: to provide support for Bauer’s pseudo-pietist narrative, on one side, 
and for Bauer’s authentic argument on religion and art, on the other. 


Bauer’s decision to assume a pietist role and, seemingly, to attack Hegel from a Christian perspective was obviously 
motivated by censorship conditions in Prussia. Bauer’s volumes were written shortly after the Prussian King 
Friedrich Wilhelm IV publicly purported to loosen control over print media — a promise that he did not keep. Prussia 
had a history of repressing philosophical, political and literary intellectuals in the 1830s, including a ban on the 
Young Germans, condemnation of German Saint-Simonianism (and of Heinrich Heine in particular) and Arnold 
Ruge’s journal Hallische Jahrbiicher. In the eyes of the German progressives, government censorship measures 
echoed the Carlsbad Decrees of 1819, and they were not to go away anytime soon. It is this political context that 
brought about various mechanisms of intellectual resistance, including satire, irony and parody. To name an example 
similar to Bauer’s rhetorical tactic in the Trumpet and Hegel’s Doctrine, young Engels wrote a parody in 1842 (‘The 
Insolently Threatened Yet Miraculously Rescued Bible’) from a pietistic perspective, with the original aim of 
defending Bauer against marginalisation in Prussian political and academic circles. Where there was a 
monopolisation of claims to truth and condemnation of any challenge to official authority, oppositional figures 
invented creative ways to put forth their own position. It is therefore not too surprising that Bauer and Marx found 
parody to be a convenient device to reshape the polemical battleground to their advantage and advance their 


Hegelian vision of history, philosophy and politics.” 


Regarding Bauer’s pietist narrative, Marx was supposed to delve into the emotional triggers of German aesthetic 
culture and transform the stage of Bauer’s theatre of terror into one from which an attack could be launched against 
pietist outrage at the dark legacy of Hegel’s philosophy — the sentiment of which Bauer himself ventured to nourish 
in the first place. In other words, Marx agreed to help Bauer in cultivating and domesticating Hegel’s implied 
opponents and in achieving active mastery over them. First, Bauer’s readers had to be terrified so that they could be 
seemingly rescued from Hegel’s hold. However, what actually awaited was Bauer’s final battle against them. 


In this scheme, Marx was to reinforce the argument that religion and the religious employment of art are forms of 
alienation, as they conceal the human element that creates artefacts of worship to which human beings become 
subordinated. Believers are mystified by the auratic effects of sacred objects to the extent that they forget the human 
origins of religious institutions. Bauer was a proponent of art’s antagonistic struggle for emancipation from the 
dictates of religion. The very craft of artistic practice testifies to the intrinsic autonomy of aesthetics that experiences 
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a loss when dominated by religious dogmata.— The point, however, is to become aware that not only artistic 


artefacts but also religious institutions are created by human beings. 


4 Marx’s Promised Contribution, the Treatise and the Notebooks 


Concerning his promised contribution to Bauer’s project, it is crucial to make a distinction between the time period 
in which Bauer’s framework remained instructive for Marx’s treatise and the time period in which Marx no longer 
felt obliged to respond to Bauer’s demands. One can conveniently locate the transition between these periods in 
Marx’s letter to Ruge of 20 March 1842. 


Until 20 March, Marx persistently defined the subject of his treatise as Christian art» Even when he suggested to 
Ruge on 5 March that it be published as a separate article, he only spoke of minimal modifications suitable for the 
new format. Things changed on 20 March, when Marx decided to undertake a major revision of the piece. He was 
now willing to shift the topic from Christian art to “Religion and Art, with Special Reference to Christian Art’ and 


. — a 
working on a supplement, ‘de romanticis’ (On the Romantics).— This was accompanied by a new narrative that 
abandoned Bauer’s rhetoric of terror. Consequently, Bauer’s trumpet tone was to be ‘replaced by a freer, and 


ok gO é — ‘ 
therefore more thorough exposition’ — As a result of his continuing research, Marx also felt it necessary ‘to speak 
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about the general essence of religion’ — Significantly, the same letter provides some further clues about his new 
point of view: those of animism and fetishism, two issues that were beyond the scope of Bauer’s project. In this 
respect, Marx refers to the “degradation of people to the level of animals’, the ‘deification of animals’ and the irony 


ss : - 42 : 
of a ‘religious zoology instead of religious anthropology’ — Marx’s next letter to Ruge on 27 April does not offer 
any insight into the content of the revised treatise. However, it reports that ‘the work has steadily grown into almost 
book dimensions’, for Marx had been ‘drawn into all kinds of investigations which will still take a rather long 
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time’ .— 


Since Marx’s treatise is now lost, one can only speculate as to what particular avenues he may have pursued in the 
first half of 1842. Having said that, Marx’s notebooks provide access to the breadth, rather than the specific content, 
of his argument in the treatise both before and after 20 March. Remarkably, the Christian and Greek arts that 
possibly occupied him until 20 March are also the subjects of his first two notebooks: Carl Friedrich von Rumohr’s 
Italian Investigations (Notebook One) and Johann Jakob Grund’s The Painting of the Greeks (Notebooks One and 
Two). Furthermore, when he assumed ‘a new point de vue’ and undertook ‘all kinds of investigations’ around 20 
March, he was primarily concerned with animism and fetishism as well as religion and art in general. These are the 
topics of the rest of his notebooks: Charles de Brosses’s On the Worship of Fetish Gods (Notebook Three), Karl 
August Bottiger’s Ideas on Art — Mythology (Notebook Three), Christoph Meiners’s General Critical History of 
Religions (Notebook Four), Benjamin Constant’s On Religion (Notebooks Five and Six) and Jean Barbeyrac’s 


Treatise on the Morals of Church Fathers (Notebook Seven) tn other words, Marx’s excerpts take up questions on 
Christian art (Rumohr, Grund), Ancient Greek art (Grund, Rumohr), Egyptian art (Grund), fetishism (de Brosses, 
B6ttiger, Meiners, Constant) and idolatry (Constant, Barbeyrac). Therefore, it is not implausible that Marx consulted 
Rumohr and Grund previously and de Brosses, B6ttiger, Meiners, Constant and Barbeyrac around and after 20 
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March.— In the sections below, I will first explore Marx’s excerpts from Rumohr and Grund from the angle of 
Bauer’s project and then contrast them with the rest of the material — that is, with Marx’s take on fetishism and 
idolatry. 


5 Marx’s Excerpts from Rumohr 


Insofar as one is concerned with the time span before 20 March, one could not argue that Marx intended to show in 
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the treatise that ‘the neo-Christian art ... had in reality quite pagan roots’.— Given that both he and Bauer viewed his 
promised treatise as part and parcel of Bauer’s project, and that he was assigned to condemn Greek art in favour of 
Christian art, it is not reasonable to think that Marx contended the opposite view — namely, that there is a positive, 
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continuous line of development from Greek to Christian art. — 


What one could argue is this: Marx was asked to provide respective support for Bauer’s fictive narrative and 
authentic argument, and he consulted Rumohr and Grund to dig out material that would conform to Bauer’s two 
objectives. But Marx’s undertaking had a mixed result. In one respect, Rumohr supplied politically and culturally 
useful material for Marx’s investigation of Christian art, and Grund was to be utilised to construct the pagan — Greek 


opposite in Bauer’s binary. In another, Marx excerpted some passages from Rumohr that did not support Bauer’s 
narrative of cultural antagonism, but rather contradicted them. In addition, Marx quoted some sections from Grund 
that exceeded Bauer’s scope: the Egypt — Greece connection. Hence the aforementioned difference between Bauer’s 
expectations from Marx and Marx’s potential response to Bauer’s demands. 


Marx’s turn to Rumohr and to Rumohr’s work on Italian art indicates that he was well acquainted with the 


contemporary cultural and artistic significance that German artists and intellectuals attached to Italy— In the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, Italy — and Rome in particular — figured as a tool and carrier of mixed meanings 
for Germans, expressive of the confluence of culturally conflicting forces. Rumohr’s Italian Investigations emerged 
from this polemical context and clustered around the origins and development of Christian art from the early Italian 
Middle Ages, admired by the Romantics for its religious piety, to that of the Italian Renaissance, favoured by the 
Classicists for its association with artistic autonomy that was supposedly comparable to the elevated Greek example. 


This southern geography was perceived as the sacred soil of religion for the Christian — German Nazarene painters 
and late-Romantic philosophers. German artists and intellectuals idealised the Italian Middle Ages against what they 
perceived as the degeneration of art in how it was taught and practised in contemporary German and Austrian 
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academies — Not so long before it became the destination of the Nazarene painters’ pilgrimage, Rome was also 
: : 51 ; : 
home to the Academy of Arcadia, of which Goethe was perhaps the most famous member. Remarkably, it was in 


Italy at the end of the eighteenth century that Goethe, following Winckelmann,_ truly discovered the Greek 
paradigm, championing it as the authentic standard of human community. While, for German Romantics, Italy 
signified the seat of devotional art and religious piety, for the German Classicists it represented the rejuvenation of 
the lost Greek heritage and the flourishing of emancipated (non-religious) arts. Around the time when Goethe 
published his /talian Journey (1816), he raised the Hellenic ideal against what he called the emerging ‘New German 
Religious — Patriotic Art’. The following years witnessed Goethe’s outrage at the younger generation’s turn to 
devotional poetry and painting, their regression to ‘old-Germanness’ (alte Deutschheit) and their revival of the 
traditional Christian topoi from the Old and New Testaments. This reactionary standpoint was explicitly defended by 
Romantics such as Ludwig Tieck, Wilhelm Wackenroder, Friedrich Schlegel and his brother — and Marx’s former 


teacher in Bonn —, August Wilhelm Schlegel 


Marx’s excerpts document that he was mainly interested in Rumohr’s descriptions of the earliest examples of 
Christian art and of the link between Greek — pagan and Italian — Christian arts. One can also easily recognise that he 
paid some attention to Rumohr’s chapters on late-medieval and early Renaissance Italian painting, where, for 
instance, Giotto’s worldly, outgoing and practical manner and ability to merge action and emotion in painting are 
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contrasted with Cimabue and Duccio’s religious piety But that remained a secondary concern, as Marx did not 
pursue Renaissance art further, focusing on the earlier periods instead. 


Contrary to Bauer’s pseudo-pietist projections, Marx noted Rumohr’s contention that there is no true ‘opposition 


(between pagan and Christian art)’, for ‘the whole essence of art ... is overall only one’ = In Rumohr’s view, the 
laws of beauty remain the same throughout the entire history of art. What varies are the social circumstances under 
which the artwork is commissioned, the subject matter that the artist is expected to depict (such as Greek mythology 
or the topoi from the New Testament) and the intrinsic demands of the material (i.e. clay, marble or bronze in 
sculpture) to which the artist submits himself. The ‘earliest attempts of a pictorial — painterly depiction of Christian 
ideas’ did not rely upon purely Christian principles. Rather, they were largely borrowed from their foreign 


predecessors. In this regard, any concrete example that would illustrate this borrowing was noteworthy for Marx: 
the usage of ‘Bacchus-related symbols in the mosaic ceiling frescoes of the church Santa Costanza’ in Rome (circa 
fourth century); ‘juxtapositions of ancient and biblical heroes etc., i.e., Theseus [against the Minotaur] and David 
[against Goliath]’ in San Michele Maggiore in Pavia (circa eleventh century); or the pagan — Hellenic 


personifications of the moon and sun on the left and right sides of the crucified Christ in ivory carvings (circa ninth — 


ee: 
eleventh centuries).— 


From the standpoint of Bauer’s authentic argument, it was important to Marx that, in Rumohr’s account, what 
differentiates one art period from another is the particular social and material constraints that impose a certain 
technique and purpose upon the artist. Even pursued with religious concerns, the human element in artwork is never 
lost, and the tension between mundane factors and religious impositions within Christian art can be vividly 
illustrated. For instance, Marx noted Rumohr’s observation that the early Greek — Christian artists were ‘accustomed 
to the sight of gruesome physical punishment’ and therefore preferred to picture ‘the Saviour on the Cross hanging 
down with the whole weight of his body, the lower part swollen, knees slackened and bent to the left, the bowed 
head struggling with the agony of a gruesome death’. In the ‘older Italian memorials’, in contrast, ‘the Virgin with 
the Child, and the Crucified are portrayed extremely seldom’. Italians were more concerned with ‘the succumbing of 


a : : oe . 
the body’, as they were inclined to give a more comforting and less gruesome appearance to the Crucified — 


Significantly, Marx underlined the practical determinants in the making of religious art. For example, he extracted 
Rumohr’s view that manner (habit of hand), style (quality of submission to artistic material and subject matter) and 
particular forms of representation have a history of their own and that, especially in the case of Christian art, they 
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can be traced back to non-Christian origins. — Yet the poor artistic quality and crudity of figural depictions in 
Christian art reveal that the early Christian artists gave more weight to religious content than to aesthetic appeal, 
presumably because ‘they believed it would suffice just to suggest thoughts’ instead of fully materialising them in a 
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self-explanatory fashion in artworks.— In fact, ‘the earliest Christians preferred the simplest images, or more 
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precisely, wholly unartistic forms of designation’ — The ‘spirit of those oldest (Christian) artists’ was far too 
‘narrow’ to achieve artistic mastery, and this probably stemmed from their ‘religious inhibition’ and ‘poverty and 
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atony of spirit’.— Quite in line with Marx’s focus on alienation between art and religion, Rumohr suggested that the 
flourishing of aesthetic abilities in earlier or later periods took place in spite of — not because of — religious pressures 
upon art. 


6 Marx’s Excerpts from Grund 


After his Rumohr study, Marx quickly turned to the pages of Grund’s Painting of the Greeks The lengthy Grund 
excerpts show that while Marx largely focused his attention on the historical origins and evolution of Greek painting 
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and sculpture, he also kept an eye on the Egyptian precursor to Greek art — The exhaustively detailed passages on 
the practical aspects of artistic technique in painting and sculpture suggest that Marx was eager to fully grasp the 
historical, aesthetic and material ingredients of ancient arts. 


As noted earlier, within Bauer’s pseudo-pietist framework, Marx was assigned the task of establishing an 
antagonism between Greek pagans and Christian Romantics, depicting the Greek ancestors as an unwanted element 
to be suppressed and purged from view. That task required Marx to construct Greece as a culturally and 
geographically defined unit that was, in Classicist eyes, a privileged object of cultural and intellectual advancement, 
especially in its ‘Golden Age’ (circa fifth — fourth centuries BC). Greece figured in Bauer’s pseudo-narrative as a 
genealogically useful past, which was to be depicted as harmful for Romantic purposes in reviving the medieval 
Christian ages. Bauer wanted to deepen the divide between a devilish pagan Greece and a nostalgically undamaged 
Christian infancy so that he could make a dramatic comeback on the political stage and repel his Romantic — 
Christian enemies. 


Given Marx’s commitment to Bauer’s binary, it is intriguing that Egypt could find a place among Marx’s Grund 
excerpts as a welcome predecessor of Greek art. With its defamiliarising impact, it mildly disturbs the enclosed 
image of Greece with which he was supposed to work. By introducing Egypt into Bauer’s equation, Marx may have 
intended to achieve an estrangement effect: to stretch the gap wide open between the medieval Romantic — Christian 
heritage and the Egyptian inflection of an already-foreign Greek past. Once again, we come across a moment of 
disparity between Bauer’s projections and Marx’s stance. 


Useful for Marx’s purposes, Grund — referencing Homer — designates Greek art as the aesthetic crystallisation of the 
“Greek nation’ that articulates its ‘completeness’, its ‘primordial, self-invented, self-made and original’ character in 
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artworks — In this cultural imagery, Greece emerges as the land that acquired its national identity through 
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unprecedented self-creation, founding its own genesis and beginning in itself— Greece invented not only its origins 


but also the very deity of its artistic origins: ‘Hermes ... who lends grace and glory to the works of all men’ 
Sourcing the ‘capacity of invention’ , Hermes, the ‘inventor of technical art’ , represents the genuine beginning of all 
arts. Perhaps ironically, he is also a phallic god of fertility, symbolically fathering the statues of ‘all other gods that 
received a square form’. After Hermes, these quadrangular statues, with a head on top and male genitals in the lower 
section of the torso, were called ‘herms’. In Marx’s assessment, that ‘the Athenians made the first herms and all 
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other people of Greece imitated them proves that the art of sculpture originated from Athens’ .— He continues: 


The first herms must have been very low, wide and square and similar to sacrificial altars ... because 
they emanated from the concept of strength. ... But since the human shape is upright and high, its lower 
part subtle yet the upper part broad, the image was expanded [according to human proportions]. ... 
Those who made the first effort to place a head on top of it [also] made the first attempt to invent 
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sculpture.— 


This is to say that art began with the shaping of the head as the most characteristic human form, which was then 
followed by other features, from limbs down to the genitals and feet. 


The Greeks themselves, at least in Grund’s depiction, may not have been grateful to their ancestors, but Grund, 
according to Marx’s excerpts, aimed to recollect their foreign origins and highlight that the Greeks lived on, to some 


degree, in a mimetic heritage, and that their artistic creation was dependent on their Egyptian other Before 
acquiring a typically ‘Greek’ character, Greek sculptors simply followed their Egyptian ancestors, operating with 
separate and many-surfaced blocks that were then joined together in the final arrangement of a statue. ‘The artists 
did not have a single block or rock before them in order to rearrange it, according to a preliminary draft, into the 
shape of human being’. Measuring each and every component of the final piece in advance, with hands instead of 
eyes, they ‘work[ed] out one part after the other in the material, and then assemble[d] the whole thing one by one’. 
In Grund’s view, this signals a lack of concern for artistic beauty and aesthetic ‘fantasy’ in the primary motives for 
archaic Greek artworks under Egyptian influence. At this stage, the sculptor’s work was primarily defined by the 
mathematical models that were appropriate to, and necessitated by, the task of transforming raw material in desired 
ways. The aesthetic quality of the artwork was therefore of secondary interest at best. The Greeks were yet to leave 
the inflexible and mechanical features of the Egyptian craftsman; doing so was necessary in establishing more- 
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elastic, dynamic and aesthetically outstanding characteristics in their artworks.— 


Marx also took note of Grund’s ambivalent stance towards Egyptian art. Grund argued that Egyptian arts were 
overarchingly characterised by a calculative mind rather than an artistic sensibility and that this reveals itself most 
clearly in painting and writing (hieroglyphic) practices. For Grund, Egyptian painting is aesthetically unappealing: it 
depicts human figures in clear silhouettes, projecting bones and muscles in a stiff, dry fashion, faces without 
expression and, most crucially, the organic body without motion. In his assessment, the Egyptian painter simply fails 
to provide a convincing picture of how the human body moves freely and its muscles and bones stand out, as the 
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images almost always appear in a form of “greatest rest and idleness’ — The human figures, ‘standing or sitting, 
always have a straight ... balanced position, according to which even the folds of the dress are directed; the legs are 
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closed and only the feet indicate the timid attempt to step forward’ — 


Grund regarded hieroglyphs as an application of Egyptian painting techniques. Although hieroglyphic writing 
retains an aesthetic insight, it does not simply evoke emotion; it conveys a linguistic meaning. Nevertheless, neither 
Egyptian painting nor Egyptian writing can be called art, because they do not serve the goal of art for art’s sake. 
Rather, they intend to satisfy a practical need, such as telling a story, relaying a message or reproducing history. In 


the end, ‘they spoke to the mind and not to the eye and therefore were undeserving of the proud name of 
‘authentic art’ The practical rationality that Grund believed himself to have found in Egyptian painting and 


drawing embodies the very obstacle that prevented Egyptian ‘art’ from becoming true art. It is for this reason, so the 
argument goes, that Egyptians remained ‘insensible to the idea of painting as [purely artistic] drawing’. They were 
even less capable of ‘inventing painting in colour’, because such an invention requires an intellectual source apart 


from the faculty of rational knowledge = 


Grund may have denied any genuine ‘artistic’ merit to Egyptians for aforementioned reasons, but he at least 
admitted that they played an instructive role for future generations. Here, the unvarying standard against which 
artistic quality is measured is the artist’s success in capturing pure beauty rather than simply satisfying practical 
needs. While Egyptian art is situated somewhere between practical necessity and aesthetic pleasure, and while the 
Greeks certainly occupy a place near the artistic end, Grund did not neglect to mention the other end of the spectrum 
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— that is, the hostile opposites of art: the ‘ugly’ and the ‘bizarre’ — 


Marx noted Grund’s curious distinction between art and non-art. But his attention was also drawn to a passage where 
Grund reconnected the sentiment of the ugly with the social function of the bizarre. It was a point of interest for 
Marx that, in the history of religions, divinities are represented not only as beautiful, charming and seductive but 
also as fearful, disgusting and repulsive. In Grund’s understanding, such negative features can by no means be 
reconciled with the aesthetic ideals of art, but in some cases they can be said to serve a practical purpose and 
constitute a social or political function: to trigger “fear as a means of directing the crude masses or keeping them at 
bay. ... Since fear makes the soul contract, a nation bred and kept in fear will never broaden its horizons; instead, it 
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will find that its innate capacity for imitation and the resulting sense for art have been stifled’ — The fearful image is 
not simply unartistic. It is anti-artistic, for it is coercive rather than consensual, horrifying rather than pleasing, 
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instrumental rather than self-serving — 


Grund tended to avoid characterising Egyptian and Greek arts with the motifs of the ugly and fearful, as, at the time, 
these terms were usually reserved for more foreign religious and cultic practices in cultural geographies such as 
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West Africa, South America and eastern Siberia.— In this regard, the cultural presuppositions that informed a 
Eurocentric worldview stand out, and this is the subject to which Marx turned in the rest of his notebooks. 


7 Marx’s Turn to Fetishism and Idolatry around 20 March 


In explaining Marx’s turn from Christian, Greek and Egyptian arts, under the heading ‘On Christian Art’, to 
fetishism and idolatry, under the heading ‘On Religion and Art, with Special Reference to Christian Art’, a few 
things must be clarified. There seem to have been external and internal reasons for Marx to distance himself from 
Bauer’s project and to occupy himself with fetishism and idolatry after 20 March 1842. 


Concerning the external factors, it is important to recall that Marx did not perceive his involvement in Bauer’s 
project as merely a political contribution to the Young Hegelian cause of social and cultural criticism. Having freshly 
graduated, he also hoped to join Bauer at Bonn University and to secure himself financially so that he may finally 
marry his sweetheart, Jenny von Westphalen. When the author of the anonymous volume The Trumpet was 
identified, Bauer was accused of provoking conflict and propagating atheism, and he lost his teaching licence in 
Bonn. Around the time when Bauer left his university post, the framework designed for Hegel’s Doctrine lost its 
binding power for Marx. Indeed, on 20 March, Marx informed Ruge of his distaste for Bauer’s pseudo-pietist 
narrative. He no longer thought it necessary to assume the pietist, Romantic role that Bauer expected. It seemed 
more appealing to make use of the accumulated material on Christian, Greek and Egyptian arts from a much broader 
angle. Marx was ambitious enough to broaden his scope to cover the history of the oldest and most remote religions 
and to return to his initial question concerning Christian art from a wider perspective on religion and art. It was 
precisely in, and not before, this period that fetishism and idolatry entered Marx’s vision. 


As for the factors that were immanent to Marx’s work on the treatise, the following can be said: abandoning Bauer’s 
pseudo-pietist pretensions meant that Marx was no longer forced to pit the Greek artistic heritage against its 
Christian counterpart. Instead, he could bring to the fore the historicity of the transformations and interactions of 
various artistic traditions in connection with the political and social circumstances of their respective periods. 


Nevertheless, that he decided to extend his scope to include fetishism and idolatry does not indicate by any means 
that he was working on an exhaustive historical inventory of religious art. Some passages from his 1842 articles in 
the Rheinische Zeitung, where he made use of his excerpts from after 20 March, are suggestive of his selective 
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approach to the history of archaic religions. — 


Marx employed the terms ‘fetish’ and ‘fetishism’ as polemical weapons on several occasions in his 1842 newspaper 
articles, such as in his advocacy for dispossessed villagers whose right to collect wood was denied. In that 
intervention, Marx ridiculed the attempt to criminalise local peasant activities by paraphrasing some of his excerpts 
from de Brosses. There, he compared the monetary value attributed to wood by the Rhineland Province Assembly to 
the Spanish colonial settlers’ obsession with gold in Cuba. Puzzled by the colonial newcomers’ fascination with this 
particular metal, the ‘savages of Cuba regarded gold as a fetish of the Spaniards’. To keep the Spaniards away from 
their territory, ‘[they] celebrated a feast’ in honour of gold, ‘sang in a circle around it and then threw it into the sea’. 
If the same Cubans were present in the Rhine Province Assembly, Marx surmises that they would have regarded 
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‘wood as the Rhinelanders’ fetish’ — 


While the terms fetish and fetishism, in Marx’s usage, are clearly linked to an irrational overvaluation of 
anthropomorphised material objects endowed with divine powers, it cannot be said that he was ‘simply conforming 


to the learned opinion of his time’ Tn the ‘learned opinion’ of Marx’s time, fetishism was characterised as the 
earliest and most debased form of religion, which was left behind by the supposedly enlightened theistic religions of 
more ‘civilised’ European societies. Marx’s point, however, was that fetishistic worship practices — far from being 
consigned to the dustbin of history — were alive at the Rhenish heart of Prussia and that they were not about to 
disappear in the foreseeable future. In fact, Marx went so far as to formulate a structural mechanism commonly 
shared by past and present fetishisms. Fetishism, he wrote, is ‘the religion of sensuous desire’. Sensuous desires give 
rise to fantasies that guide human agents to build or choose inanimate, or to pick up animate, objects to achieve 


tangible effects. When such objects fail to bring about desired events, they are destroyed or discarded 


Given Marx’s grasp of fetishism as a recurring theme in contemporary Prussian society, as well as his attempt to turn 
Eurocentric prejudices against non-European civilisations upside down, his voluminous readings on archaic religions 


indicate that he preferred a mnemohistorical~ approach to fetish cults over a plainly historical-documentary 
approach. His excerpts on Rumohr and Grund already testify to his overarching concern with the past as it is 
remembered, imagined and narrated in the collective cultural memory of central Europe. The rest of his notebooks 
show that he also surveyed how the very beginnings of religion and religious artefacts were constructed in more 
recent times. From his additional readings on the early Christian controversies over idolatrous worship of Church 
icons, it is clear that Marx scrutinised both intercontinental and intracontinental (dis)continuities within the 
European past. 


Contrary to Rumohr’s treatment of the Christians and to Grund’s presentation of the Greeks and Egyptians, what 
stands out in Marx’s excerpts on fetishism (concerning de Brosses, BGttiger, Constant and Meiners) is an image of 
African and Native American fetishists as practitioners of false gods and demonic spirits. Since any potential sense 
of the beautiful in their world was, supposedly, ultimately degenerate, their religious artefacts hardly deserved to be 
called ‘art’. This is because they belonged to civilisations that were those most remote from Enlightenment standards 
of human community. They failed to distinguish immediate subjective desires and the objective order of things in 
nature, and they displayed an incapacity for aesthetic autonomy and ethical freedom. Such discrete domains as the 
faculties of rational knowledge, empirical observation and ‘enlightened’ judgement of the beautiful were virtually 
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absent in these cultures.— 


Unlike the Christian, Greek and Egyptian arts, the religious artefacts of fetish worship were confined to profane 
entities that were turned into sacral objects through ritual actions. Rituals were necessary for those objects to acquire 
special powers, so that their divine energies could be manipulated in desired ways. When their powers could longer 
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be activated through offerings and sacrifices, they were destroyed and replaced by new fetishes.— It was the direct 
embrace of sacral objects and their divine power to serve the mundane desires of fetishists that differentiated fetish 
religions from the artistic traditions of Christians, Greeks and Egyptians. A profane and practical purpose of this sort 


was not attributed to art as such within contemporary historiographies of aesthetics. As is evident in the long- 
standing controversies over the religious function of iconographies in the early Christian communities, charges of 
debasing religion and committing idolatrous sin usually arose immediately if one dared to attach such a practical 
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purpose to paintings and sculptures.— 


8 Conclusion 


Now I may finally return to the three questions that were posed at the beginning of this paper. 
8.1 The Aim of Marx’s Treatise 


While the treatise was indeed designed to be an intervention in the cultural — religious battle over art, Marx certainly 
did not intend ‘to undertake a historical — critical analysis of the ideological foundations of the “Christian - German” 


orientation’. It is true that Marx’s point of departure before 20 March 1842 was Romantic — Christian art and its 
‘admiration for the pious Middle Ages’ = However, it is not plausible that he offered a German — philhellenic 


‘defence of Greek art’ as the antidote for the Romantic regression to religious — nationalist art Marx’s undertaking 
in this period must be viewed as constitutive of Bauer’s pseudo-pietist narrative. Accordingly, one must keep in 
mind that Marx embraced Bauer’s framework, within which the pagan — Hellenic artistic heritage was to be depicted 
as a cultural contaminator with regards to the Romantic attempt to revive the pre-Reformation spirit of Christian art. 
Marx’s excerpts on Egyptian art indicate that he intended to deepen the divide between pagan Greeks and Christian 
Italians by pointing to the strange Egyptian components within Greek art. While Marx willingly assumed Bauer’s 
pseudo-pietist pretensions, Bauer and Marx’s ultimate and authentic goal was to cultivate, provoke and finally 
unleash a reactionary, conservative audience in order to crush it. After 20 March, however, Marx dropped Bauer’s 
narrative. No longer pretending to be the Romantic pietist, he buried the pagan Greek enemy once and for all. 
Deployments of the terms fetish and fetishism in Marx’s newspaper articles imply that he did not share the common 
Eurocentric view that this ‘religion of sensuous desire’ was left behind by the ‘advanced’ European civilisations. 
With his substantial shift away from Bauer’s project and his peculiar position on fetishism in mind, it is reasonable 
to argue that Marx may have thought that a mnemohistorical account would be more suitable for his undertaking. 
Instead of working with counterfeit cultural antagonisms, he could more conveniently concentrate on how particular 
patterns of contemporary political concerns informed and established the continuous and discontinuous storylines of 
inherited artistic legacies, and on how cultural pasts were shaped, constructed and recollected in contemporary 
political narratives. Distinct from a purely scholarly antiquarianism, Marx’s inquiry was a kind of political activism. 
On that score, Marx made some progress, but he failed to finalise the treatise. 


8.2 The Main Argument of Marx’s Treatise 


Regarding the period before 20 March, there is no evidence supporting the claim that Marx was to argue in the 
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treatise that Christian — Germanic art is full of un-Christian elements.— In other words, Marx cannot be said to ‘have 
followed Bauer in offering a “radical”, Young Hegelian interpretation of Hegel as a “Hellenist” who was antipathetic 
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rather than sympathetic to the spiritualism of State-approved Christian art’ — Bound to the pseudo-pietist character 
of the treatise, Marx was not simply concerned with exposing ‘the similarities between Greek and Christian art’ to 
reveal that ‘Christian culture had been based on a primitive fetishistic treatment of objects and had been a 


development away from the standard of civilisation of the Hellenic world rather than a progression beyond it’ ha 
Quite the opposite, medieval Christian art, rather than its Hellenic counterpart, figured in the pseudo-narrative as the 
authority against which the artistic quality of aesthetic artefacts was to be measured. Following the ongoing 
controversy between Classicists and Romantics over the pagan and Christian arts, Marx aimed to make use of 
Rumohr and Grund to establish an antagonism between Greeks and Italians, pretending to take the side of the latter 
and extending the gap between these rivals by raising additional points on the Egyptian background of the Greeks. 
Despite this orientation, Marx noted where Rumohr forcefully argued for an evolutionary continuity from Greek — 
pagan to Italian — Christian arts. Yet, quite in line with Bauer’s authentic position, Marx excerpted many passages 


where the tension between religious pressures upon art and the aesthetic material autonomy of artistic practice 
appears in Grund as well as Rumohr. The contention that religious concerns have a potentially negative impact on 
artistic perfection is implicitly or explicitly articulated in both of Marx’s sources. Marx observed that the ugly, 
bizarre and fearful represent the very opposite of what is usually termed ‘art’, but he also noticed that, in certain 
contexts, these motives were utilised for social and political purposes. When Marx switched his narrative after 20 
March, he was clearly inclined to attack the Christian — Romantic concern with cultural — artistic purity. The 
analogies between African and Prussian fetishisms played a central role in that regard. But that Marx expanded his 
position to argue for a ‘fetishistic art’ is rather dubious, as such a task would have required him to develop an 


independent contention contra Rumohr and Grund in reconciling fetishism and art. He was ambitious enough to 
involve the archaic and foreign cultic practices in his argument and to turn the tables against the Christian clerics by 
recollecting contentions over idolatry within the tradition of Christian arts. It is likely that his argument may have 
gone further than simply insisting that Christian art contains un-Christian elements. Furthermore, it is possible that 
he intended to emphasise historicity and the interaction between artistic periods and cultural traditions, contrasting 
the paranoid hostility of Romantics towards supposedly toxic cultural — artistic elements. 


8.3 Why Marx Neither Finalised nor Published the Treatise 


While it is true that Marx was increasingly involved in political journalism in the first half of 1842, and therefore 
that he could not dedicate the necessary time to finalise and submit his treatise for publication, it is not reasonable to 


conclude that he distanced himself from his earlier philosophical — theoretical concerns.” Suffice it to recall his 
critical writings on Hegel’s Philosophy of Right (1843), on Bauer’s views on the Jewish question (1843), on the 
issues concerning alienation in the Paris Manuscripts (1844), and on the problems of Young Hegelian philosophies 
in The Holy Family (1845) and The German Ideology (1845-6). As for the ‘correctness’ of his earlier views, which 
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he may have doubted himself,— one should perhaps speak of Marx’s liberation from Bauer’s narrative chains and his 
shift to a mnemohistorical criticism of cultural — artistic pasts instead. It is certainly misleading to believe that the 


“prospect of censorship’ prevented him from publishing the treatise for he published a large number of newspaper 
articles that were harshly critical of official policies, and he kept writing and publishing until Rheinische Zeitung was 
shut down by the Prussian authorities in March 1843. My best-informed guess is that, by July 1842, religious art was 
no longer a primary issue for Marx, as he became keener to uncover the political origins of current social exercises 
of power, of which religious art was perhaps an immanent component at best. 
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M 


These notebooks consist of Marx’s excerpts from Carl Friedrich von Rumohr’s Italian Investigations , Johann Jakob 
Grund’s The Painting of the Greeks, Charles de Brosses’s On the Worship of Fetish Gods, Karl August Bottiger’s 
Ideas on Art — Mythology, Christoph Meiners’s General Critical History of Religions , Benjamin Constant’s On 
Religion and Jean Barbeyrac’s Treatise on the Morals of Church Fathers. 


Z 


Marx’s work on the treatise roughly spans from the autumn of 1841 to the summer of 1842. Relatedly, Marx’s Bonn 
Notebooks must have come into being within this time frame. The list of studies that cover this period without 
mentioning the treatise or the notebooks is quite long. Suffice it to reference here three rather well-known Marx 


biographies: Gemkow 1967, pp. 40-8; McLellan 1985, pp. 42-52; Wheen 2001, pp. 33-45. 
3 


In most of the following sources, Marx’s preoccupation with Christian (or Romantic) art is merely mentioned in 
passing. It is rare to find a single reference to the Bonn Notebooks and even more so to both Christian art and the 
Bonn Notebooks. See Arndt 2012, pp. 23-4; Barck 1993, pp. 229-33; Chytry 1989, pp. 236-7; Cornu 1954, pp. 246— 
7, 250-3, 257-8; Demetz 1967, p. 58; Lapin 1974, pp. 62-4, 92-3; Liedman 2018, p. 79; Lukacs 2002, p. 109; 
McLellan 1970, p. 70; Miiller 2004, pp. 252-3; Miiller 2010, p. 175; Musto 2018, p. 31; Pietz 1985, p. 11; Prawer 
1978, pp. 32-3; Rose 1986, p. 154; Rosen 1977, p. 130; Rubel and Manale 1975, p. 23; Sperber 2013, pp. 73, 86; 
Taubert 1978, pp. 214-18; Thom 1986, pp. 169-70; van Leeuwen 1972, pp. 173-4; von Staden 1975, pp. 133-4, 
142-3. 


4 


For an exclusive focus on fetishism without any elaboration on Christian art and Marx’s excerpts from Rumohr, 
Grund and Barbeyrac, see Boer 2012, pp. 177-206; Boer 2018, pp. 106-10; Bohme 2014, pp. 244-8; Dessaux 2016, 
pp. 280-2; EBbach 2019, pp. 1093-4; Iacono 2016, pp. 103-5; Pietz 1996, pp. 134-8. In Boer’s, B6hme’s, EBbach’s, 
Iacono’s and Pietz’s accounts of the Bonn Notebooks, the neglect of those excerpts by Marx that are not directly 
related to the concept of fetishism is justified. However, the same does not hold for Dessaux, as he intends to fully 
reconstruct the background of Marx’s collaboration with Bauer with regards to the Bonn Notebooks. In a short 
chapter on Marx’s preoccupation with Christian art, Stedman Jones’s Marx biography gives weight to Christian art, 
and some to fetishism, while Marx’s excerpts from Meiners, Constant and Barbeyrac are neglected (Stedman Jones 
2016, pp. 99-104, 618). This may partially stem from the fact that Stedman Jones’s analysis relies to some extent on 
Lifshitz’s (1973) and Rose’s (1984) accounts of the Bonn Notebooks. The only study known to me that pays 
exclusive attention to Grund in the context of Marx’s excerpts is Schmidt’s article (Schmidt 1988, pp. 443-64). 

a 


Marx 1975a, p. 382. The earliest textual evidence for Marx’s work on his part is a December 1841 letter by Bauer to 
Arnold Ruge: ‘My fellow prisoner Marx is still working on the Trumpet’ (Bauer 2010a, p. 890). Bauer’s wording 
suggests that Marx had already been working on the treatise for some time, possibly before The Trumpet went to 
print. Unless otherwise noted, all translations are my own. 


6 


Marx 1975a, p. 382. 
i 


Marx 1975c, p. 385; Marx 1975d, p. 387. The treatise is mentioned for the last time in Marx’s letter to Ruge in July 
1842 (Marx 1975b, p. 389). Therefore, Stedman Jones is mistaken in writing that ‘20 March 1842 ... was virtually 
the last mention of the project’. In fact, three pages earlier, Stedman Jones himself quotes a section from the letter of 
27 April, where Marx speaks of his ongoing work on the treatise (Stedman Jones 2016, pp. 104, 101). 


8 


To be more precise, all that has survived from the treatise are Marx’s concise quotes from it in his letter to Ruge on 
20 March 1842: ‘Thy word is a lamp unto my feet, And light unto my path’, “Thy commandments make me wiser 
than mine enemies, For they are ever with me’, and ‘The Lord shall roar from Zion’ (Marx 1975c, p. 385). 


9 


The most extensive explorations of these questions can be found in Rose 1984; Rose 1986; Lifshitz 1973; Lifshitz 
1933; Lifshitz 2021; and Schimmenti 2021, pp. 209-316. Marx’s excerpts from Benjamin Constant were unknown 


when Lifshitz’s book came out. The Constant and Barbeyrac excerpts are known to Rose, but she does not scrutinise 
their relevance for Marx’s project. Marx’s Rumohr excerpts stand out in Rose’s analysis. 


10 

Stedman Jones 2016, p. 103. 
a1 

Rjazanov 1929, p. xxiii. 

iz 

Cornu 1954, p. 257. 

pk) 

Rose 1984, p. 60. 

14 

Sperber 2013, p. 73. 

15 

Lifshitz 1973, pp. 35, 39. Cf. Lifshitz 2021, p. 233; von Staden 1975, pp. 133-4. 
16 


Rjazanov 1929, p. xxiv. Similar points are found in Demetz 1967, p. 58; Cornu 1954, p. 251; Miiller 2004, p. 253; 
Rose 1984, p. 65; and Stedman Jones 2016, p. 103. These accounts slightly vary in the ways that the suggested ‘un- 
Christian’ elements of Christian art are specified. ‘Un-Christian’ is either equated with ‘pagan’ without further 
qualification, identified with ‘irrational’ and ‘fetishistic’ aspects of pagan elements, or defined as the ‘fetishistic’ art 
of Asians (presumably Persians and Egyptians) and pagan Greeks. One could object that the related questions of 
whether there is such a thing as ‘fetishistic art’, of how ‘fetishistic art’ applies to non-Christian religious art, and, 
most importantly, of where and why Marx would have argued about ‘fetishistic art’ remain open. 


a 

Rose 1984, p. 67. 

18 

Rose 1984, pp. 64-5. Cf. Lifshitz 1976, p. 38; Lifshitz 2021, p. 232. 
19 

Barck 1993, p. 233; Miiller 2004, pp. 249-50; [Editorial] 1976, p. 23. 
20 

Cornu 1954, p. 260. 

21 


[Editorial] 1976, p. 24; Barck 1993, p. 233. 


22, 
Stedman Jones 2016, p. 103. 
23 


Lukacs’s claim that what remains from this period are ‘merely plans of [Marx’s] own works of an aesthetic 
character’ is misleading for two interrelated reasons. First, there is evidence that Marx wrote the treatise even if he 
did not finalise it. This suggests that Marx’s work was already in the process of realisation. Thus, we are dealing 
with something that was more than a ‘mere plan’. Second, the notebooks are the result of Marx’s work in progress. 
Thus, we may say that Marx went a little further than merely planning the treatise. See Lukacs 2002, p. 109. 


24 


The reader is kindly asked to keep in mind that the notebooks prove to be a notoriously difficult material to work 
with, as they contain largely chopped and disjointed quotes from seven different authors on the history of religious 
arts in various geographies, with almost no commentary made by Marx himself. 


25 
Bauer 1841, p. 13. 


26 


Given the antisemitism prevailing in Prussia at that time, Bauer’s fictive opposition between Jewish religion and 
Hegel’s philosophy seems strange at first glance. An antisemitic reader of Bauer’s volumes could have sympathised 
with Hegel, regardless of the other ‘sins’ he may have committed. As part of Bauer’s rhetorical strategy, this 
fabricated binary is probably related to his attempt to create a fully concentrated, hostile image of Hegel. In the Old 
Testament, Satan appears as Yahweh’s angelic servant and hence does not necessarily have a negative connotation. 
By opposing him to the Jewish religion, Bauer could ensure that Hegel is not only not Semitic but also an anti- 
Semitic demon. Cf. Bauer 1841, pp. 107-13. 


27 
For a brilliant summary of Bauer’s project, see Moggach 2003, Chapter 5. 


28 


Bauer 1841, p. 45. 
29 
Bauer 1841, p. 44. 
30 


To avoid censorship, Bauer decided to change the title of the second volume from The Trumpet to Hegel’s Doctrine. 
See Bauer 1975, p. 369. It is unknown whether the first volume’s title was inspired simply by religious orthodoxies 
or by the Nazarene artist Peter Cornelius’s colossal mural painting, The Last Judgement (1836-9), in Ludwigskirche 
in Munich. Cornelius’s painting (itself inspired by Michelangelo’s The Last Judgement in the Vatican’s Sistine 
Chapel) was opened to public view about two years before Bauer’s Trumpet was published and attracted 
considerable attention in Germany. Cornelius was also initially in charge of painting four frescoes (titled Philosophy, 
Theology, Jurisprudence and Medicine) in the aula hall of Bonn University in the 1830s, which Bauer and Marx 
must have seen (Rose 1984, p. 38). The frescoes did not survive WWII, but the engravings of two (Philosophy and 
Theology) are preserved in the archive of Thorvaldsen Museum in Denmark (see the figure 1. Philosophie and figure 
2. Theologie; works finalised by Jakob Gétzenberger; engravings by Joseph von Keller; photographer: Helle Nanny 


Brendstrup). It is worth mentioning that Cornelius and the activities of the Diisseldorf Academy of Art that he 
directed in the 1820s were closely followed and occasionally discussed by the Young Hegelians, including Ruge and 
Friedrich Theodor Vischer in Deutsche Jahrbiicher and Hallische Jahrbiicher. Heinrich Heine — another well-known 
figure in Young Hegelian circles, and who famously coined the binary of ‘Hellenes versus Nazarenes’ — took on 
Cornelius’s sentiments of Romantic longing and medieval piety as early as 1829. Unfortunately, a direct impact of 
Heine on Bauer’s volumes cannot be detected, even though Bauer developed an account along similar lines. Rose 
assumes otherwise, but she does not provide textual evidence in this regard. See Rose 1984, pp. 16, 62. 

31 


Bauer 1841, p. 83. 

ae 

Bauer 1841, pp. 84-91, 164. 
33 


Bauer 1841, pp. 115, 132, 163. We know from his letters to Marx that Bauer’s deployment of an aesthetic ideology 
of terror in these two volumes was not merely strategic in nature. He took serious delight in frightening his 
opponents in public. For instance, in his 1839 letter to Marx, he felt amused by the ‘holy terror’ that his lectures on 
The Life of Jesus and The Fourth Gospel had ‘aroused ... among the local professors’. He proudly reported his 
‘scandalous’ fame and that many students wanted to ‘have nothing to do with me a priori’ (Bauer 1975, p. 335). In 
an 1841 letter, where Bauer urged Marx to join him at Bonn University, he engaged the same fantasy: ‘The terrorism 
of true theory must clear the field’ (Bauer 1975, p. 353). Shortly after the publication of The Trumpet, he encouraged 
Ruge to write an attack against the book in order to intensify the demonic impression of his pseudo-pietist voice 
(Bauer 2010a, p. 889). 


34 
Bauer 1841, pp. 93-5. 
kis) 


I borrow the term from Hinnant’s piece on Schiller, to which I owe a great deal in understanding Bauer’s own 
sublimities. See Hinnant 2002, p. 127. 


36 
On censorship in Prussia and its relation to parody, irony and satire, see Rose 1978 and Bunn 2014. 
ed 


Cf. Bauer 1842, p. 48. Seen from the perspective of the later Marx, as Martin Jay tells me, an autonomy of art 
without any recourse to social-material forces can be taken as a kind of fetishism. 


38 


It is evident from the correspondence between Bauer, Marx and Ruge that Bauer was well-informed about Marx’s 
work in progress and that Marx was aware that he was on Bauer’s watch. On 6 December 1841, Bauer told Ruge 
that ‘Marx is still working on the Trumpet’, promising a ‘very thorough’ piece of work (Bauer 2010a, p. 890). On 24 
December, he reported that ‘Marx will now need to make a clean copy of his part’ (Bauer 2010b, p. 910). On 9 
January 1842, he wrote that Marx was finally ‘finished with his treatise’ (Bauer 2010c, p. 934). On 10 February, 
Marx informed Ruge that ‘my manuscript will reach you in a few days’ time. Bauer’s letter in which he demands 
that it should be sent off at ast, came when I was very ill in bed’ (Marx 1975e, pp. 381-2). 


at 


Marx 1975c, p. 385. 


Marx 1975c, p. 386. 

42 

Marx 1975c, p. 384. Cf. Marx 1976c, pp. 323-3, 328-9. 
43 

Marx 1975d, p. 387. 

44 


Notebook 4 also contains Marx’s list of eleven Roman authors (i.e. Horace, Cicero, Plinius, and so on) and the titles 
of their works (Marx 1976e, p. 341). According to the MEGA? editorial commentary, this list cannot be seen as part 
of the outline of the Bonn Notebooks, due to their irrelevance to the content of Marx’s excerpts ([Editorial] 1976, p. 
846). It is possible, so the argument goes, that Marx used a blank page in Notebook 4 to record some titles from his 
library. I believe that this argument loses some credibility if Marx’s preoccupation in the Bonn Notebooks with the 
visual arts is seen in connection with his early poetic passions and with his close familiarity with Greek and Latin 
literature and the Winckelmann — Lessing debate (see Marx 1975a, p. 17). Consequently, it is not implausible to 
assume that, when preparing the list, Marx may have oriented himself within the context of Ut pictura poesis and, 
relatedly, of expanding Bauer’s pietist framework. This suggests that the list may in fact have been part of the Bonn 
Notebooks. Due to the formal limits of this article, I am not presently able to delve into this issue. 

45 


For this reason, I do not agree with Rose’s (or, relatedly, Lifshitz’s) contention that Marx’s treatise would have 
followed a ‘path from the study of the religious and fetishistic art of Asia and of Greece to the Christian art of the 
Romantics of his own time’ (Rose 1984, p. 61; cf. Lifshitz). What appears to me to be the case is the opposite: Marx 
took Christian Romantic art and its Hellenic opposite as his initial points of departure, which eventually led him to 
turn to fetishism after — not before — 20 March. Relatedly, I cannot fully agree with Riazanov’s claim that the ‘Bonn 
excerpts ... are certainly the product of these “all kinds of investigations” (Rjazanov 1929, p. xxiii). This is because 
Marx’s turn from Christian art to fetishism points to the possibility that the Rumohr and Grund excerpts may have 
come into being before — again, not after — 20 March. I take Marx’s ‘all kinds of investigations’ remark to point to 
his preoccupation with fetishism, idolatry and religion in general in the Bonn Notebooks, both around and after 20 
March. On the problems of identifying the date and place of Marx’s excerpts, see Kangal 2020. 


46 


Demetz 1967, p.58. The same claim is asserted in Cornu 1954, p. 251 (with regards to Bauer’s Trumpet); Stedman 
Jones 2016, p. 103; Rjazanov 1929, p. xxiv; Rose 1986, p. 154; Rose 1984, p. 61; Sperber 2013, p. 73. This 
contention seems to be derived from the belief that what Marx intended to write in the promised treatise had to be in 
full agreement with the arguments articulated in his excerpts. 


AT 


In reality, Marx may have been a proponent of the continuity argument, but this is beside the point. 
48 


Rumohr was an acknowledged empiricist rival of idealist historiographies of art. Hegel vehemently attacked 
Rumohr’s three-volume magnum opus in his Lectures on Aesthetics, yet he also praised its rich content (cf. Hegel 
1986c, pp. 110-11, 115-23). Rumohr was also politically significant due to his close ties to the Prussian royal family 
and especially to the crown prince (later the Prussian King Friedrich Wilhelm IV). Rumohr was asked for his 
guidance for the prince’s journey to Italy in 1828 — that is, around the time when his Italian Investigations began to 
appear (Rose 1984, p. 54). To paraphrase Marx, this man behind ‘the political-aesthetic gourmandising of a German 
king’ was regularly consulted in the purchasing of artworks for the royal art collection (Marx 1975f, p. 184). The 
collection was to be exhibited in the Art Gallery in Berlin (today known as Altes Museum). Although not a partisan 
himself, Rumohr was also widely known in the circles of German Nazarene painters, Jena Romantics and Weimar 
Classicists (cf. von Rumohr 1914; Crimp 1987, pp. 261-2; Skwirblies 2017, pp. 124—5; Prange 2007, pp. 184, 205; 
Rose 1984, pp. 54-7). In terms of cultural or political significance, Grund (1755-1815) is hardly comparable to 
Rumohr. Grund is known only to have been a painter, art historian, musician and poet. A regular visitor and 
temporary resident in Rome and Vienna between 1779 and 1809, he was a professor at the art academy in the Grand 
Duchy of Tuscany for some time. The Painting of the Greeks was his main academic work. Cf. Schmidt 1988, p. 
447. 


49 


That he became a target of Hegel’s criticism in Lectures on Aesthetics, with regards to his coinage of the terms ‘idea’ 
and ‘ideal’, may have been an additional impulse for Marx to turn to Rumohr. I am grateful to Schimmenti for 
reminding me of the significant place of Rumohr in the Hotho version of Hegel’s lectures on aesthetics. 


50 


Cordula Grewe tells me that the Christian, rather than the specifically Catholic, revival of art is a more appropriate 
epithet for the Nazarene tradition, for part of it was constituted by Protestant members. 


51 


That Marx was well versed in Goethe’s works within the context of literature and the visual arts is evident not only 
in his early poems, where Goethe is directly referenced, paraphrased or quoted, but also in his 1842 newspaper 
articles and in his letter to Ruge of 20 March 1842. For instance, in his Debates on Press Freedom, Marx quotes 
from Goethe’s Commentary on Falconet: ‘Rembrandt painted the Madonna as a Dutch peasant woman’ (Marx 1975, 
pp. 171-2; Rose 1984, p. 63; cf. Goethe 1980, p. 19). It is noteworthy that Marx, in his letter to Ruge, spells out 
Romantics and Goethe’s name almost in the same breath: ‘I ... am giving also an epilogue de romanticis as a 
supplement. Meanwhile I shall most actively, to use Goethe’s language, continue to work on the subject’ (Marx 
1975c, p. 385). For an insightful take on young Marx’s relation to the visual arts, see Schimmenti 2019. One passage 
in an 1842 article indicates that Marx was perhaps also familiar with Leonardo da Vinci’s ‘perspective of 
disappearance’ (prospettiva de’ perdimenti): ‘... in looking at a picture I have to leave the spot from which I see only 
blots of colour but not colours, irregularly intersecting lines but not a drawing ...’ (Marx 1975g, p. 154). In 
Gombrich’s words, the perspective of disappearance concerns itself with a simultaneous decline of vision and 
increase in the distance between object and beholder. Within the framework of the perspective of disappearance, 
Leonardo is said to have taken pains to ‘investigate the exact sequence of these disappearances with increasing 
distance. First we lose the shape, then the colour and finally the mass of the body ...’ (Gombrich 1984, p. 98). 


52 


We know from Marx’s 1837 letter to his father that he was familiar with the German Philhellene Johann 
Winckelmann’s History of Ancient Art and with his rival Lessing’s Laocoén, which occupied an important place in 
the nineteenth-century German appreciation of the statue Laocoén and His Sons in the Vatican. 


ao 


Cf. Nicholls 2016, pp. 309-11; Gossman 2003, p. 23; Bersier 1999, pp. 265-7. For an interesting discussion of the 
Nazarene attempt to marginalise Goethe’s position in the medium of painting, see Grewe 2004. An ally of Goethe 
against the Romantic front on this matter, Hegel expressed his affinity to the Greeks more than once. In Hegel’s 
view, Classical art attained the most perfect unity of artistic form and content, an admirable achievement by then 
abandoned by the Romantics in favour of a spiritual inwardness and non-sensuous representation (cf. Hegel 2004, p. 
135). Greek artistic perfection accorded with the Greek social order (‘the most human people’; see Hegel 1986a, p. 
126) and political governance (‘a beautiful democracy’; see Hegel 1986b, p. 311). For a useful summary of Hegel’s 
Philhellenism, see Chytry 1989, pp. 184-96; Comay 2014, pp. 124-36. Though not alarmingly troublesome for 
Bauer’s pietist narrative, Hegel also held the view that with the historical unfolding of Absolute Spirit, Classical 
forms of art revealed their inadequacy to properly manifest his Idea; therefore, they necessarily transitioned to a 
higher stage, amounting to the Christian — Romantic forms of art. 


54 


Marx 1987a, p. 299. According to Podro, only one panel by Giotto was known to Rumohr, as Giotto’s fresco cycles 
had not yet been rediscovered (Podro 1991, p. 29). For Rumohr’s reception of Giotto, see also Hatt and Clonk 2006, 
p. 46. It is possible that Marx had very limited access to visual materials concerning Renaissance art. But in his 
earlier Bonn period (the winter semester of 1835-6) he had attended Eduard d’ Alton’s lectures on the ‘Art History of 
the Middle Ages up to the most recent times’, and he may have seen at least some pieces from d’Alton’s paintings 
collection. According to August Wilhelm Schlegel’s posthumous catalogue, d’ Alton’s collection included works by 
Jan Brueghel, Correggio, Poussin, Rembrandt, Rubens and van Dyck among others (cf. Rose 1987; von Schlegel 
1840; Schrérs 1906). It is also noteworthy that Marx had attended Friedrich Gottlieb Welcker’s course ‘Mythology 
of the Greeks and Romans’ in 1836 in Bonn (Heinrich 2019, p. 126). Welcker was by then the long-time director of 
the Academic Museum of Art in Bonn (cf. Welcker 1827). 


ao. 


Marx 1976a, p. 294. Italics here and elsewhere are Marx’s own. 


Marx 1976a, p. 297. 
58 


Marx 1976a, pp. 298-9. The English translation of this passage is taken from Hegel 1975, p. 872; Hegel quotes the 
same passage at greater length. 


59 


For Rumohr’s understanding of manner/style, form/matter and conception/representation, see also Hatt and Clonk 
2006, p. 46; Kroupa 2011, pp. 299-300; Miiller-Tamm 1991, pp. 45-6. 


60 
Marx 1976a, pp. 295, 297. 
61 


Marx 1976a, p. 297; the English translation is taken from Lifshitz 2021, p. 225. 


62 


Marx 1976a, p. 295. Contrary to Hegel’s coinage of the term, the spirit of which Rumohr speaks is not something 
historically unfolding and all-encompassing. Rather, it points to the artist’s unique, individual intuition, shaped by 
historical and social constraints and applied to artistic practice. 


63 


In comparison to his notes on Grund (20 print pages), Marx’s Rumohr excerpts (five print pages) are remarkably 
concise. Marx seems to have read, and excerpted, Rumohr before turning to Grund. This is indicated not only by the 
primary significance of Rumohr’s work for Marx’s undertaking on Christian art, but also by Marx’s notebook 
organisation. The pages following the Rumohr excerpts in Notebook One are filled with Marx’s excerpts from the 
final sections of Grund’s volume. The excerpts from the earlier sections of Grund’s book occupy Notebook Two. 


64 


This is not to say that the Grund excerpts were solely devoted to Greek art. Several delve into Christian architecture 
— and of Gothic style in particular. The following excerpt is noteworthy, for Marx makes a similar point in passing in 
one of his 1842 articles: “The (Gothic) architecture rises to sensuous heights and strays into meager smallness; their 
soaring height shuns even the appearance of strength in the separated and broken parts, which again reveal their 
strength to the infinitely many and small ornaments. The whole is smothered in abundance and splendour’ (Marx 
1976b, p. 301). Perhaps with the Dome in Cologne in mind, Marx spoke of how ‘a Gothic cathedral’ may have an 
‘exciting aspect’ that ‘suffices to touch your heart and strike your sense’. Such ‘gigantic works materially affect the 
mind; it feels oppressed under their mass, and the feeling of oppression is the beginning of awe’ (Marx 1975g, p. 
134). 


65. 
Marx 1976b, p. 306. 
66 


Grund argues that when this self-born and self-made subject called ‘Greece’ comes to unify its cultural and political 
forces and merge its diverse and disconnected components into a single organising centre, one can speak of 
“Athens’s hegemony’. See Marx 1976b, p. 314. 


67 


Marx 1976b, p. 308. Marx was quite familiar with Hermes, and he depicted him as the enemy of Prometheus in his 
doctoral dissertation. In one of his polemical articles in the Rheinische Zeitung where he positioned himself against 
the government agent and Roman Catholic cleric Karl Hermes, the latter is mockingly related to the Greek deity 
Hermes. Marx also called the Rhenish Hermes ‘ignorant, shallow and trivial’ and a ‘mouthpiece of philistinism’. See 
Marx 19751, p. 31; Marx 1975], pp. 185-94; Marx 1975b, p. 390. 


68 
Marx 1976b, pp. 306, 308. 
69 


Marx 1976b, p. 308. Catching Marx’s attention, Grund argues that ‘wherever the character of the deity demanded a 
fully nude depiction’, the Greek masters modestly avoided ‘the sexual nature that the woman chastely hides’; 
instead, they preferred ‘to express the highest feminine beauty, its morality’. See Marx 1978b, pp. 309-10; the 
English translation is partially taken from Lifshitz 2021, p. 226. In other sections of the Grund excerpts, one finds 
chopped sentences or shortened passages on particular sculptures (e.g. Hercules) or disjointed lists of sculptors (e.g. 
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In his dissertation, note that Marx passingly discusses the Greek controversy of Egyptian heritage: Greeks were 
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